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REPORTS OF THE 

MEETINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, February 24th, 1863. 

The President read the inaugural address on the Study of Anthro- 
pology (see p. 1). 

A vote of thanks to the President for his address was proposed by 

Mr. Burke, seconded by Mr. Blackstone, and carried unanimously. 

The President, having intimated that he should be happy to hear 

any remarks any gentleman might have to offer on the topics touched 

on in the address, 

Mr. C. H. Chambers inquired whether the Society had opened any 
relations with similar societies on the continent. 

The President replied that the subject was under the considera- 
tion of the Council, and that a correspondence was at present being 
carried on with the Anthropological Society of Paris with a view to a 
mutual exchange of publications. 

Mr. C. C. Blake, Honorary Secretary, drew attention to a most 
important duty which the Society will be called upon to perform, 
namely, the appointment of various committees to investigate and 
report upon special subjects. The principal topics which will be 
brought before the committees will be the following. 

The geographical distribution of man, and the geographical relation 
of races one to another. The question of acclimatization, which 
though ably treated of in the President's paper read before the 
British Association in 1861, still requires much further investigation. 
The vertical distribution of man, and the influence of great altitudes on 
certain organs, the respiratory organs, for example. Geological dis- 
tribution and the nature of the evidences of the antiquity of man, 
subjects of extraordinary interest, and to the investigation of which a 
peculiar responsibility is attached. The assistance of the geologist 
and palaeontologist will be required to tell us the number of species of 
animals found in connection with human remains, and it will be the 
duty of the Society to prepare a series of tables illustrating this sub- 
ject. The archaeological aspect of man as far as regards the works of 
art of past ages, as well as of existing nations. Early traditions. As 
an illustration of the light which zoology may throw on the study of 
mythi, the suggestion was thrown out that the reason why the inha- 
bitants of Borneo think that man was made from the dust, and the 
Thibetans that he is descended from the monkeys, is that the Bor- 
neans are familiar with large anthropoid apes, and are by no means 
desirous of claiming descent from such ill-looking creatures, whereas 
in Thibet monkeys are rare and confined to the smaller species, so 
that the people have no aversion to thinking themselves allied to them. 
The migrations of man, chiefly as illustrated by philology. The resem- 
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blances alleged by Max Miiller and others to exist between the lan- 
guages of widely separated races will be specially taken into consider- 
ation. The geographical distribution of disease, and the causes of 
their appearance and disappearance, branches of anthropology in 
which the co operation of the medical members of the Society will be 
required. The abnormalities of the skeleton, with special reference 
to the question whether they are more usual in certain races. The 
subject of the dental varieties of man will early be brought to the 
notice of the Society. The cerebral organization of man and its rela- 
tion to inferior types, a subject which it is hoped will be studied with 
the earnestness and honesty of purpose which it demands, and not 
with the levity which has lately characterized discussions on it. The 
structures which man shares in common with other animals; without 
any reference to the hypothesis of transmutation. Hybridity between 
so-called races of mankind, and the question whether hybrid races die 
out, or are physically inferior to others surrounding them. The dis- 
tribution of human parasites, a subject which seems to throw light on 
many problems of anthropology, and from the study of which very 
interesting results may be expected. The historical evidence of the 
extinction of races. Differences of colour, on which every ethno- 
logist has written, but respecting which our knowledge still rests on 
very uncertain information. The stature of man. In a recent paper 
contributed to the Anthropological Society of Paris, it is stated that 
dwarfs are unknown among negroes. The relative degree of the com- 
plexity of the organs of sense ; whether, for example, the North Ame- 
rican Indians are really endowed with any special sense of smell, or 
the Negroes with a higher standard of eyesight than ourselves. Mr. 
Blake concluded by remarking on the immense field for research 
afforded by the science of anthropology, and how little the wide scope 
of that science and its subordination to the great science of biology 
have hitherto been appreciated. 

Mr. L. Burke took exception to the stress laid by the President on 
the collecting of facts, and maintained that a large mass of facts had 
already been ascertained, from which it would be the duty of the 
Society to deduce general laws. He also expressed his dissent from 
the views of the President respecting the untrustworthiness of books 
of travel. 

Mr. S. J. Mackie, F.G.S., referred to the relations between geology 
and anthropology, and urged the necessity of carefully tracing the 
records of man's existence through successive geologic ages. 

Mr. J. G. Aveuy commended the fairness and moderation of those 
parts of the President's address touching on matters connected with 
theology, and expressed his satisfaction at knowing that the objects of 
the Society were in no way antagonistic to revelation. 

Dr. G. D. Gibb, F.G.S., as a medical man, promised his aid in the 
investigation of the subject of the distribution of disease. 

Mr. J. F. Collingwood, F.G.S., proposed that the President's 
address be reprinted separately and circulated. 

Mr. T. S. Puideaux seconded the proposal, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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The President thanked the meeting, briefly replied to Mr. Burke 
and to a question asked by Mr. Bouveric Pusey ; and, in conclusion, 
referred to what had fallen from Mr. Avery, and stated that the 
Society was not antagonistic to anything at all, but had purely for its 
object the investigation of truth. 



Meeting of the 24th March, 1363. 

SIR CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bakt., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. C. Blake, read a paper by Captain 
11. F. Burton, Vice-President of the Society, on "A Day among the 
Fans." (See p. 43). 

Sir Charles Nicholson proposed a vote of thanks to Captain 
Burton. 

Dr. Hunt drew attention to the reliability of Captain Burton's ob- 
servations, and to the importance in matters of science of having 
observers free from preconceived notions. Although the dying out 
of solitary races is an undoubted fact, we know that races hardly ever 
die out in their own country ; but, when removed from their native 
place, they degenerate and become extinct, and that independently of 
drinking and the various other injurious consequences of intercourse 
with civilized man. A short period of time may make a marked dif- 
ference with regard to cannibalism among such a people as the Fans ; 
and one man may observe the habit, while another, coming twelve 
months afterwards, may find no trace of it. Dr. Knox and others have 
denied the existence of cannibalism ; but, independently of the fact 
that Capt. Burton states that he has seen all but the act of eating, we 
have credible records of the practice from the sixth century to our 
own times. 

Mr. C. C. Blake remarked that Capt. Burton's paper was one of 
considerable interest to the zoologist, and chiefly because it disproved 
the alleged correspondence between the distribution of the lowest 
races of mankind, and that of the anthropomorphous apes. The 
Fans, inhabiting the same district as the gorilla, are found to possess 
a self-acquired civilization far superior to that of the southern and 
coast tribes, who have been long in contact with the white man. It 
is commonly stated that no men are cannibals unless animal food is 
extremely scarce ; but the Fans are, wje are told, amply provided with 
several descriptions of animal food, and are yet decided man-eaters. 

Mr. A. A. Fraser narrated an instance of cannibalism which came 
under his own observation in the Fiji Islands. Going up the Rewa 
river in 1853, he saw the body of a man who had been killed, sur- 
rounded by a great number of natives : and, when he returned, he 
saw the people scraping the dark skin off the dissevered limbs of the 
corpse with shells. The smell of roasting human flesh was so repul- 
sive as to make many of Mr. Fraser's boat's crew sick. 

Mr. Burke thought that the conflicting opinions on extinction of 
races might easily be reconciled. There is no doubt that solitary 
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tribes die out, and also races in a certain sense ; but the homes or 
centres of formation of races are, Mr. Burke asserts, maintained. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor said that there is often great difficulty in finding 
out whether people are cannibals. On the Brass river, within reach 
of British guns, Mr. Hutchinson and some friends were witnesses of the 
devouring of a criminal by the friends of the man whom he had 
aggrieved, although the practice was not previously known to exist in 
the district. Mr. Tylor also noticed the resemblance between the 
musical instruments of the Fans and those of the Aztecs and South 
Americans, and thought that the marimba was imported by the negro 
into America. 

Professor Tagobe stated that the aborigines of India were can- 
nibals, and that the eating of human flesh was a religious ceremony 
among the present Hindus. The eating of horse flesh as an ordinary 
article of food was in early ages common in India, but was afterwards 
elevated into a religious ceremony. 

Sir Charles Nicholson thought it marvellous how people can 
doubt the existence of cannibalism. He had conversed with many 
persons who had seen it, and might himself have seen it if he had 
wished. It appeared generally to be a quasi-religious ceremony. 
With regard to the extinction of races, Sir Charles Nicholson re- 
marked that the New Zealanders are evidently dying out. War alone 
was not sufficient to account for the extinction of races ; the causes 
are rather physiological. Among races that are disappearing the men 
are commonly more numerous than the women, of course causing 
prostitution and its consequent infertility. Sir Charles thought there 
was good evidence of the general diffusion in early times, throughout 
the whole of the southern hemisphere at least, of an ancient negroid 
race ; and that if we ever find a fossil man, he will probably be of 
that type. 

Mr. Bollaebt mentioned a case of a number of negroes being 
kidnapped and carried to Easter Island, where they rapidly died 
out of dysentery and measles. 

Mr. Bollaebt read a paper by Professor Raimondi on " The 
Indian Tribes of Loreto, Northern Peru." (See p. 33). 

A vote of thanks was proposed by the Chairman. 

Mr. C. C. Blake did not understand how a board with a hole in 
it, fastened into the forehead of an infant in the manner described by 
Professor Raimondi, could cause a circular elevation of the frontal 
bone. 

Mr. Bollaert suggested that the soft parts might protrude. 

Dr. Dbachaiciiis was of opinion that the board would be quite 
capable of producing the effects ascribed to it. 

Dr. Hunt regretted the vagueness of Professor Raimondi's sta- 
tistics, more especially as we have no other information about 
these tribes of Loreto. He thought the principle of creating neces- 
sities one of great importance in dealing with primitive races, and 
well worthy of the support of the Society. 

Sir Chakles Nicholson. It is to bo regretted that we have no 
information on the subject of the language of these people, the rcla- 
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tions of languages being of the highest importance in determining the 
the relations of tribes. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 



Meeting of the 7th of April, 1863. 

DR. HUNT, President, in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary having announced the presents to the 
Society, 

Professor Owen made some remarks on some human bones dis- 
covered under six feet of brick earth at Chatham, and which have 
been presented to the Society by the Rev. H. F. Rivers. Professor 
Owen remarked that the bones contain much gelatine, and are there- 
fore probably not contemporaneous with the brick earth in which 
they are found. The teeth are of the ordinary European type, and 
so much worn as to be probably characteristic of coarse food. The 
forehead is low, but whether very unusually low it would be impos- 
sible to say until the fragments of the cranium are put together. 
From the size and strength of development of the ridges for the 
attachment of muscles the bones appear to be those of a male. 

Mr. Mackie asked whether there was any trace of disturbance of 
the brick-earth in which the bones were found, and whether any 
marsh shells were discovered in the brick- earth. The frontal bone 
appeared to be like that of the Heathery Burn Cave skull. 

The President. Further information as to the finding of the 
bones will be laid before the Society at some future time; but I may 
state that a stone implement, weighing about fourteen pounds, was 
found with the remains. 

The Honorary Secretary read a paper by Mr. R. T. Gore on 
"The Microcephalic Brain of a Female Idiot." (See p. 168). 
A vote of thanks having been passed, Professor Owen said : — 
The normal organization of the human species is liable, and per- 
haps more so than that of lower species, to malformation as a conse- 
quence of arrest of development ; and this is especially the case with 
the organ the great relative size and complexity of which form the 
chief characteristic of the human organization, viz., the brain. In- 
stances of this arrest of development are known in different va- 
rieties of the human kind, e. g., in the Negro one, as exemplified by 
the female called by her showman the " Hottentot Venus" ; and by 
the hybrid Spanish and Indian children from San Salvador, called by 
their showman " Aztecs". But the best recorded cases of such cere- 
bral arrests are those of Europeans, as exemplified by the idiot whose 
brain is preserved in St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; by that whose 
brain, weighing 1 lb. 4 \ oz., is described by Dr. Todd (Ci/cl. of Anat., 
vol. iii, art. "Nervous Centres"); and by the still smaller and more 
remarkable instance of the idiot with the brain weighing only 10 oz. 
5 grains, avoird., described this evening by Mr. Gore. No physio- 
logical phenomena are of greater interest and importance than those 
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which tend to directly elucidate the relations of the cerebral organ 
to the mental phenomena in mankind. Such elucidation is given 
by these cases of variety, in which the brain and cranium fail to 
be developed to their normal proportional size : and the one which 
Mr. Gore has communicated to us is, so far as my research has ex- 
tended, the smallest instance of a brain, otherwise of sound structure, 
with which the individual has lived in health beyond maturity to 
middle age. I would first remark that the brain so arrested in deve- 
lopment does not offer a close resemblance to, or correspondence 
with, that of the chimpanzee, orang, or lower forms. It is, at best, 
only a general resemblance ; such, e. g., as may be due to the arrest of 
the backward growth of the cerebral hemispheres, falling short of, or 
not extending beyond, the cerebellum, with the concomitant low deve- 
lopment of the included structures, indicated in Dr. Todd's descrip- 
tion, in which he remarks, " there could scarcely be said to be any 
trace of the hippocampus minor." (Cycl. of Anat., vol. iii, p. 719.) 
The late Dr. Todd has recorded the chief characters of an adult 
idiot's brain, which he examined in 1844, and which he regarded "as 
an example of the class of changes which take place in the brains of 
most idiots." (Art. "Nervous System," Abnormal Anatomy, Cyclo- 
pedia of Anatomy and Physiology vol. iii, p 719.) The weight of the 
brain was 1 lb. 4£ oz., avoirdupois, " after having lain in spirits for 
some clays. The upper surface of both hemispheres ' was perfectly 
smooth' ; the convolutions were not (there) developed. The Sylvian 
fissure was well marked" : at its posterior extremity there was a 
slight puckering, indicating a feeble development of the " insula of 
Keil." A few fissures and imperfectly developed convolutions were 
found upon the inferior surface of the middle lobe, and upon the 
lateral and inferior surfaces of the anterior lobe. The corpora ma- 
millaria appeared to be fused together. " The corpus striatum was 
exceedingly small." — " The hippocampus major was very small;" and 
there could scarcely be said to be any trace of the hippocampus minor. 
"The lateral ventricles were large and rather dilated. The fornix 
was well developed, as was also the corpus callosum." — " The cere- 
bellum was well developed." The pineal gland was large. Some- 
times, as in this case, the fcetal condition of non- convolution of the 
surface of the hemispheres persists ; more commonly there are con- 
vulsions corresponding in size and depth with the normal human 
ones, but fewer in number, as in the ' St. Bartholomew's brain,' and 
in that described by Mr. Gore. But all these cases exemplify the 
principle that the specific character marks the embryo as essentially 
as the adult, that the embryo does not pass through lower forms of 
animals. Just as the toes, as soon as they appear in the human 
embryo characterize the foot, whilst they bud forth, in the ape, in the 
direction to form the lower hand. We know that the individual 
idiots supplying the examples described by Dr. Todd, Mr. Gore and 
myself (in the St. Bartholomew's case) were the abnormal offspring 
of parents with the proper human brain, of the average weight. Had 
any of these perished in a cavern at times when idiots were less cared 
for than at present, the skull, falling into the hands of the Trans- 
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mutationist, might have been described, and exhibited at the Royal 
Institution, as that of the ' missing link ;' the idiot ' Aztec' children 
were two of a family of six, with normal brains, and the parents ex- 
hibited no departure from the ordinary size of cranium and capacity 
of mind. In the absence of special information, and the presence of 
skulls of Bosjesmen, Hottentots and Negros, corroborating Tiede- 
mann's and Peacock's evidence of the normal size and weight of the 
brain in those families of the human race, it is to be inferred, or held 
to be more probable, that the Hottentot Venus was a case of ' arrest 
of development,' rather than as manifesting the normal character of a 
lower race linking on the Ape to Man. It is instructive to notice the 
close analogy of the psychical phenomena in these cases of arrest of 
development. The ' Aztecs' showed lively but abrupt movements, 
without obvious aim ; the features showed movements devoid of intel- 
ligible expression, but with the general actions indicative of internal 
pleasure or gaiety. When I visited the children in their beds early in 
the morning, a week after my first inspection of them, they recognized 
me ; I had examined their teeth in the first instance, and the boy 
pulled down his lip to show them to me, on the second visit. I do 
not feel justified, however, from this evidence of their recalling an 
individual to mind, in ascribing to them a good memory. They were 
fond of beating a little drum and jingling a tambourine. They spoke 
a few words of English and more of Spanish, but seemed incapable of 
framing a definite proposition ; they were pleased with, and attracted 
by, any bright object or toy. They had no sense or instinct of shame. 
The size of the cranium in the female indicated a brain arrested at the 
stage of that of the Hottentot Venus, figured by M. Gratiolet. The 
Aztecs were stupidly docile ; doing what they were bidden, but not 
in an intelligent way. Mr. Gore states, in reference to the woman 
with the still smaller brain, ' Her manners were exactly those of a 
very young child. She could say a few words, and was obedient and 
affectionate to those about her.' If one were to affirm of such a con- 
dition of mind that ' it was not idiotcy, not even imbecility,' such a 
statement would not justify the selection of any of those arrests of 
cerebral development as the figure by which the true relations of the 
highest form of brute brain and the lowest normal form of human 
brain would be illustrated : because, such statement does not truly 
illustrate the functional powers of the brain stopped short in its deve- 
lopment; it merely enables the reader to form a fair judgment of the 
mental constitution of the propounder and adopter of such statement. 

Mr. C. C. Blake. The case before us is the most striking case of 
microcephaly on record. The following are the general conclusions 
arrived at by Dr. Peacock from his investigations on the weight of 
the brain. " 1. The weight of the brain in the adult male averages 
about forty-nine ounces avoirdupois, and ranges from about forty-two 
to nearly sixty ounces. In the adult female the weight of the brain 
averages about forty-three ounces and a half, and ranges from thirty- 
nine to nearly forty-seven ounces. The mean difference is therefore 
about five ounces and a quarter. In the previous series of observations, 
which greatly exceeded in number that now published, the male ence- 
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phalon had an average of about fifty ounces ; the female of nearly forty- 
five ounces, or a difference of nearly five ounces and a quarter ; and 
the range was in both sexes more extensive. The average weight of 
the encephalon in these calculations corresponds, therefore, sufficiently 
with the previous results, as well as with those obtained by Dr. Reid, 
and does not differ greatly from the conclusions of Sir W. Hamilton, 
Dr. Sims, and Dr. Clendinning. The average weight of the brain, as 
deduced by these observers, ranges from forty-five ounces and three- 
quarters to fifty ounces and a quarter in males ; and from forty-one 
ounces and a quarter to forty-five ounces in females. The observations 
of Portal, Tiedemann, M. Leliet, and M. Parchappe, are also similar." 
The largest brain described by Wagner in his Vorstudien, is that of a 
female, and weighed 1872 grammes; Cuvier's brain weighed 1861 
grammes ; Byron's, it is said, 1807 grammes, but probably more. 
The next in size is that of an insane male individual, and weighed 
1 783 grammes. The smallest healthy male brain on record weighed 
1020, and the smallest healthy female 907 grammes. Thus we have 
both the greatest and smallest amount of brain in the female. Of 
idiots' brains, in Theile's case it was as low as 300 grammes, and in 
that preserved in St. Bartholomew's Hospital 322 grammes; but the 
brain described by Mr. Gore weighed only 283 grammes. Especially 
remarkable, in this last-mentioned brain, is the very small extent of 
cerebellum covered by the cerebrum. The cerebellum itself is also 
very small, and to this was probably due the tottering gait of the 
woman. Mr. Gore very properly declines to express any opinion on 
the correlation of the cerebral convolutions; a subject which, except 
by Gratiolet and Dareste, has hardly been treated so as to conduce 
to the progress to which we hope we are all tending. But this much 
is certain, that the external perpendicular fissure, so constant in the 
quadrumana, is not found in even the earliest-arrested idiot's brain 
with which we are acquainted. 

Mr. Robert Dunn, F.R.C.S., said he had when a boy seen the 
Hottentot Venus, and certainly was not given to understand that her 
head was unusually small, or that she was deficient in intelligence. 

Mr. C. C. Blake considered there was most powerful evidence of 
the idiotcy of the Hottentot Venus. Her brain, after it had been 
some time preserved in spirits, was described by Gratiolet. A zoolo- 
gist has lately argued, from the readiness with which the woman 
stripped herself, that she was sane ; but surely no one else would 
consider this as an evidence of sanity. 

Professor Owen said he had seen the skeleton of this woman in 
the Paris Museum, and, having compared it with those of other Hot- 
tentots, was convinced of this being a case of arrested development. 

Dr. Drachaichis questioned whether a very small brain neces- 
sarily indicated insanity, as one of the largest brains on record was 
that of an insane person. He contended that want of use was the 
cause of arrest of development. 

Professor Owen had not before considered it necessary to draw the 
distinction between idiotcy and insanity. Idiotcy is the want of 
ability to originate or conceive of general propositions ; but in insanity 
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general propositions are most readily produced, but are wrongly com- 
bined. Want of use is most certainly not the cause of arrest of brain- 
development. Brothers are the best instructors ; and the Aztec 
children had such older than themselves and sane. 

Mr. Burke thought that the negro blood in the Aztec children 
might easily have been known by the curly hair ; the type of features 
was somewhat Jewish. The liveliness of the children, inherited from 
their Indian forefathers, illustrated the rule that idiots manifest the 
characteristics of the race to which they belong. 

Mr Bollaert thought it very unlikely that there was any Jewish 
blood in these Aztecs ; if they had come from New Granada, it might 
have been less improbable. 

Dr. Hunt remarked on our ignorance of the causes and limits of 
reversion to an ancestral type psychologically, if not anatomically ; 
and insisted on the great importance, in such cases as Mr. Gore's, of 
getting full information as to the parents and other relatives of idiots. 

Mr. Bukke said we can limit the reversion to type, and that no 
one ever heard of any one case of reversion out of a race. 

The Duke of Houssillon mentioned a case of type of features 
being preserved for ten centuries in his own family ; and also of cer- 
tain towns in Italy where the inhabitants are decidedly of the Saxon 
type. 

Mr. Prideaux said, with regard to the Neanderthal cranium, a 
cast of which was exhibited, that he saw no evidence of idiotcy in 
the shape of the skull, the capacity being apparently very consider- 
able. 

Mr. C. C. Blake considered the Neanderthal cranium too frag- 
mentary to allow of any safe estimate of its capacity being given. 
There appeared to be a considerable resemblance between the occiput 
of that skull and that of the skull of the idiot whose brain Mr. Gore 
had described. The large size of the orbits of the latter skull is also 
remarkable. 

The President adjourned the meeting. 



April 21st, 1863. 

(The reports of this meeting will he inserted in the second number of the 
Anthropological Review.) 

The Honorary Secretary read the following extracts from a 
letter from M. Paul Broca, Secretaire-general to the Sociele d' Anthro- 
pologic de Paris, addressed to Dr. James Hunt, President of the 
Anthropological Society of London. 

" Dear Sir, — A long time ago, I received the letter in which you 
announced to me the foundation of the Anthropological Society of 
London, to which I certainly should have replied at once, to express 
to you all the interest which I take in your work. . . . Such was, my 
dear colleague, the cause of the delay of my reply. But your letter, 
which I received this morning, has caused my regret that I did not 
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write to you sooner. Have the kindness to accept my apologies. 
You cannot doubt the satisfaction with which the Paris Society has 
learnt that you are about to found in London a society established on 
the same bases as our own, and which we shall consider as our sister- 
society. The Paris Society does not feel any doubt respecting the 
success of an undertaking directed by a man like yourself. At Lon- 
don, as at Paris, experience has demonstrated the insufficiency of the 
Ethnological societies. Ethnology is merely one of the branches of 
Anthropology. To give to the study of man all its development, to 
create a veritable science, it is necessary to regard it under every 
point of view, and bring to bear at the same time the resources of 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, ethnology, philology, history, archaeo- 
logy, and palaeontology. Since we founded at Paris a Society of 
Anthropology, we believe that we have been justified by experience, 
and that the necessity of comprehending all these studies under one 
head, to make them lead towards one object, will not long remain 
unrecognized. Already MM. Wagner and von Baer have organized 
in Germany Anthropological Congresses which will become periodical. 
The Anthropological Society of London will fulfil the same task ; and 
we have the firmest hopes that, after the conclusion of the American 
crisis, the savants of the United States will in their turn experience 
the desire to organize a society of anthropology. ... I am highly flat- 
tered that j'ou should have considered that the translation of my 
Mimoire sur I'Hybridite may prove of service. In this respect, I give 
you the fullest powers. If you think it right that some passages 
should be abridged or suppressed, you can do so at your pleasure, 
and I shall remain at your service to correct the proofs. Thursday 
next, the committee propose to establish with your society a regular 
exchange of publications, and to give to this measure a retroactive 
application since the establishment of our society. With fresh ex- 
pressions of my excuses, Agreez, mon cher collegue, &c. 

" Le Secretaire-general, Broca. 

" To Dr. James Hunt, F.S. A., 

President of the Anthropological Society of London." 



